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No. 11. BOSTON, AUGUST 6, 1829. Vou. III. 
7 ___|. ma now? Isshe with papa and my little sister? and ' her health began visibly to decline; she expressed 
NARRATIVE. are they all with my Saviour? Are they clothed | her decided opinion,that she should shortly leave this 
= in his righteousness? Is my mamma very fair now? | present evil world, and enter into everlasting rest. 


THE OFFICER’S DAUGHTER ; 
BEING THE HISTORY OF EMILY NORTON. 
Ax AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE.—[Concluded.} 
Having gazed for some minutes on the scene, I 
turned round to the old woman, and her daughter, 
who had followed me up stairs. : 
| know not what my countenance expressed ; but 


> the old woman, seeming to discover in it something 
| of disapprobation, said softly, but earncstly, ** In- 
» deed, indeed, Madam, we eoold not get little Miss 
' away; ste would not leave her mother, but was 


Br So vated See Oi 


ready to die with grief whenever we attempted to 
remove her.” 

“Then,” I answered, ‘‘ now must be the time to 
separate them,” and hearing my servant below, I 
called him up, and directed him gently to lift up the 


- sweet child, and convey her with as soft a motion as 


possible to our house. This was done as I wished. 


' Into so sound a sleep had she fallen, that he raised 


her up without waking her, and carried her away, 
leaving me standing by the corpse. 

Very affecting thoughts passed through my mind 
as we were removing the child from the remains of 


§ that tender parent, who had so carefully watched 


aie 


over her from early infancy. 

“O poor corpse!” at length I said, “I remove 
your Emily—her tears will never again moisten 
your cold hand; but f will, God permitting, supply 
your place. Yes,” I said, kissing the hand on which 


) the sweet child’s cheek had so lately rested, “1 will 
> bea mother to your Emily.—But O, I am not wor- 


thy to fill your place.—I have hitherto lived as 


> without God in the world.—The Bible has not been 
* my companion, as it was yours.—I have lived a 


Pann Ul 


stranger to my Saviour: a lover of pleasure rather 
than a lover of God.” 
Speaking to this effect, I fell on my knees by the 


- bed, and still holding the hand of the corpse, I pray- 
_ ed ina manner which I had never done before, not 


with the Zips, but with the heart ;—my affections, I 
humbly trust, being under the influence of that Holy 


* Spirit who helpeth our iufirmities. 


The import of my prayer was, that if it should 


' please God to place the little Emily under our care, 

' he would give us grace, in every respect, to supply 
_ to her the place of her departed parents, and to car- 
» zy on that Christian education, which her mother 
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had so piously and successfully commenced. I 
prayed also for myself and my husband, that when 
the time of our departure should come, we might be 
enabled to trust our cause tothe Almighty, and to 
say of ourselves, as the departed lady had said of 
her child, “ Our Redeemer is mighty, he will plead 
our cause with thee.” 

On my arrival at home, I enquired eagerly after 
Emily. She was aweke, and was sitting on Mr. 
G——’s knee, who was endeavoring to comfort her. 
She received ine with sweet affection, and asked me 
ifshe might not go back and sit by her mamma, till 
she was laid in the grave. I endeavored to persuade 
her not to think of such a thing. 

“It would make me happy,” said she: ‘O dear 

irs. G——, let me go once again !—let me kiss my 
mamma’s hand only once more !’’ 

I did not know what to say, or how to talk with 
her on this subject ; but I rather put her off, for the 
Present, than absolutely refused her request. 

I took her in my arms, and held her to my heart, 
and spoke to her of dolls and playthings, which I 
would send for her from the city. But, in the midst 
of all this, to which she seemed to have listened 
rom politeness rather than interest, shé said, ‘‘O 


Is there no spot nor stain of sin about her ?—Please, 
Ma’am, to talk to me about these things,” 
How could I talk toy her about what I did not | 
understand? I was not acquainted with religions | 
subjects: I feared, even before this child, to shew 
my ignorance; so I said, ‘‘ My dear, my heart is so| 
heavy and sad, that I cannot talk.” 
** Please then to read the Bible, dear Ma’am :— 
read about our Saviour,” she answered ; “I thiak 
that will comfort me; the Bible tells about heaven.” 

**T will, my dear child,” 1 said, “ I will read the 
Bible, and Mr. G—— will read it also, if you will 
but stay with us, and not want to go away: and we 
will serve God together; and, with God’s help, we 
will prepare ourselves for that time when we shall 
all go to be united with your dear parents, in the 
house of our Saviour above.” 
- She seemed pleased with this, and said, ‘‘ Shall I 
never leave you, Ma’am?” 

** No, never, never, my sweet child,” I said, ‘so 
long as God will allow us to dwell together.” 

“Will you love me, Ma’am ?” she replied, “‘ Please 
to love me.” 

“Love you! I have always loved you,” I an- 
swered, “and now I shall be your mamma.” 

“Mamma!” she said, “ no, not my mamma! you 
shall not be my mamma !—My mamma is dead ; but 
you shall be my aunt, my own aunt, my darling aunt, 
and I will never, never leave you.” 

In saying this, she clasped her arms closely round 
my neck, and broke out afresh into tears. 

Shortly after the funeral, we quitted that part of 
the country, and proceeded to Wales. Here Mr. 


Whenever she spoke on this subject, it affected 
me greatly; though I could.not bring my mind to 
think it possible that I should be soon deprived of 
my darling. The probability, however, of such an 
event, became gradually more apparent. The in- 
sidious disease, which had unexpectedly assailed 
her, continued to gain ground ; yet so slowly, that 
for a year and a half we were deluded with the 
hope of her recovery. At length, all hope was re- 
moved, and we were brought suddenly to see, that 
we must speedily ma'.¢ up our minds to part with 
our lovely child. This proved a grievous trial to 
my faith. 

Mr. G—— behaved more like a Christian than I 
did; he submitted more patiently to the will of God, 
and was sooner enabled to say, ‘‘ My God, not my 
will, but thine be done.” But I will pass rapidly 
over this part of her history. 

The growth in grace of our dear child, was es- 
pecially apparent to every eye during the last weeks 
of her life. A few hours before she was seized 
with the last mortal pangs, she, in the most solemn 
and affecting manner, thanked Mr. G—— and my- 
self for all our kindness ; expressing her affection 
for us, as for very dear parents; and assuring us, 
that her feelings at that moment were not stronger 
for her natural parents, than for us, her adopted fa- 
therand mother. She then proceeded to exhort us 
in a manner, which, I hope, will never be forgotten, 
to a serious concern for our immortal souls. She 
pressed upon us the important doctrine of our natu- 
ral depravity, and consequent utter incapacity of 
helping ourselves. She next spoke of the Saviour ; 





G—— and I employed ourselves diligently in the 
education of this orphan child, whom her relations 
allowed us to adopt for our own. 

My mornings were devoted to her instruction, 
and our eveniygs to reading. The events of the 
last summer had given a serious turn toour thoughts; 
and that love for the Bible which our little adopted 
daughter brought with her into our family, led us to 
read it more frequently than in former days, partly 
for the purpose of satisfying her, and partly with the 
desire of increasing our own acquaintance with it. 
We also now began to take delight in other religi- 
ous books ; while our attendance on the outward 
observances of religion became less a mere matter 
of form than it once had been. Yet I mean not 
to boast; since, all this time, I may truly say, that 
my growth in grace was exceedingly slow, my back- 
slidings very many, and my love of the world con- 
tinually interfering with my religious duties. 

Eight years thus passed away, since Emily enter- 
ed our family—eight years of uncommon happiness; 
perhaps of more happiness than was consistent with 
our spiritual good; and our dear Emily had now 
attained her fifteenth year, growing up, under the 
blessing of God, an exceedingly lovely young wo- 
man. Never did I see, in any young person, viva- 
city so tempered with an abiding fear of God, or 
natural and acquired endowments so sweetly shaded 
by Christian humility. 'Though she described her- 
self to be (and that truly) a miserable sinner, in 
whom naturally dwelt no good thing ; yet her con- 
versation and deportment displayed so much of the 
beauty of holiness, that we could not but feel assur- 


that Holy Spirit, from whom all holy desires, all 
good councils, and all just works do proceed. 

At the age of fifteen, her mind seemed to take 
even a still more serious trrn. She became also 
at this period, more anxious for my spititual wel- 





Ma’am, talk to me of mamma! Where is my mam- 





fare, and that of Mr.G——. At the same time, 


‘ed, that her bosom was indeed become the abode of 


and, on this subject, al] her accustomed warmth of 
feeling, with all her usual vivacity of thought, were 
c..lled forth in praise of Him, who is altogether love- 
ly, and the fairest among ten thousand. She en- 
treated us to hold fast the profession of our faith, 
without wavering; reminding us how little the 
world could give, in comparison of that happiness, 
which is laid up for the faithful. After which she 
proceeded, in a manner inexpressibly affecting, t 

point out the pleasure which she conceived to a- 
wait us, on our re-union in the presence of our 
adorable Redeemer. Here, however, her feelings 
overcame her dying frame, and her lovely face sunk 
upon my bosom, as I sat supporting her in my 
arms. But the subject becomes too affecting,—O 
my Emily! my Emily! child of my tenderest affec- 
tion! beloved of thy Saviour! thou art removed to 
a happier world ; while I am left, bereaved of the 
delight of mine eyes, and the idol of my affections! 








MORALITY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
FILIAL AFFECTION, 

Filial affection, is a virtue which comes so strong- 
ly recommended to every heart, that I almost hesi- 
tate in making it the topic of these few minutes 
discourse, which I propose to hold with my youth- 
ful friends. To honor our father and mother, we 
are early taught, is the first commandment with 
promise ; and that child must have been most un- 
fortunate in his domestic relations, who has not 
tasted the sweet bliss of making glad a guardian 
parent’s heart. The offices of love that may be 
daily rendered are many :—obedience and affec- 
tionate manners, a desire to be useful, and efforts 
after self-improvement, are some of the numerous 
methods by which a good child will seek to give 
pleasure to its parents. 

I could give you mavy examples of filial duty in 
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the humblest as well as the most exalted conditions ‘he must be bearing away some rich treasure ;+-it 
of life. I could present to you numerous private was indeed a rich treasure, but not such as their 
and public acts of this heavenly virtue, this holy cupidity sought. Lambert seeing the enemy ap- 
grace that gilds the page of daily history; butafew proach, hoped yet to save his dear parent, by con- 
anecdotes must suffice. | cealing her in some adjacent reeds. The precau- 

Mary Allerton is the only child of a poor widow tion was unavailing; they were discovered. The 
who has seen more prosperous days. Mrs. Aller- Spaniards pursued forward, and saw with amaze- 
ton’s small fortune was wholly lost through the mis-' ment that the sole booty they were to expect, was a 
management of her agent; and she was left in her | feeble woman, and a young boy. Touched with 
age to depend on the slender support which she the scene, they retired, and suffered the child to 
could, with her Mary’s aid, derive from the use of pursue his course. He arrived in safety at a large, 
her needle. But the mother’s feebleness soon left | fortified town, when his filial piety was rewarded, 
the sole charge of maintenance with the daughter. | by seeing his beloved parent in a comfortable situ- 
Mary on their change of fortune, laid aside all su-' ation. Ask not if God blessed the after life of Lam- 
perfluous dress:—her attire was coarse and very | bert Meliss; for is it not well with those who keep 
plain; but it was whole and clean. She gives all} the commandments and do them? a 
her time to this labor of love, the comfortable sus- 
tenance of her parent, who blesses her in a voice 
tremulous with joy, and prays hourly to God, that 
he will spare her dutiful and faithful child. 

The next example I shall give, is of a wholly 
different character ; but in no degree less worthy of 
imitation; indeed [ doubt not, but that number of} 
my youthful readers is greatest, whose condition in 
life will lead to a more practical improvement of 
the latter than of the former. 

Isabella Harwood is young, accomplished, and 
well informed. Her parents are wealthy, and she 
has been accustomed not only to the comforts, but 
to the indulgencies and luxuries of life. 

Isabella entered society a year since, with a spi- 
rit buoyant with youthful gaiety, and prepared for 
the full enjoyment of that world which seemed to 
her all “ lovely and serene :—an Eden—formed to 
tempt the foot,—with sunny skies, and golden fruit.” 
But while mingling thus with the gay and happy,— 
the ornament and acknowledged favorite of society, 
her father’s health declined. He was not very ill 
—but too much an invalid to leave his home. Isa-|er. She said to him, ‘ Mrs. , my teacher, 
bella was his darling, his pride, his hope. In lis-| says we ought to pray every day; and I mean todo 
tening to her skillful and melodious performance on | it; every body ought to pray; and my teacher told 
her harp, accompanied by her fine musical voice ;| me that the Saviour had given little children a pray- 
the sufferer forgot the languor of lingering disease, | er for them to use, because he knew we could not 
and thought but of the almost heavenly strains,; make one ; and she told me that God would hear 
which were called forth by a desire to cheer him. | our prayer, if we feel right when we say it. You 
Isabella read to her father, conversed with him,! know my teacher is a good woman; Mamma says she 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








SABBATH SCHOLARS INSTRUMENTAL OF GOOD 
TO OTHERS. 

‘In one ‘town, a little Sabbath school boy, 10 
years old, said to his father, a formal professor of 
religion, on the day after a pious man had called 
and prayed with his family, ‘ Father, won't you pray 
for us?’ ‘I'he father put him off; the child impor- 
tuned again and again, but without success. At 
length the little boy said, ‘then I will pray. —He 
prayed—the father was melted, and has since estab- 
lished prayer in his family, and appears quite solici- 
tous for his own soul. (This had occurred but a 
few days before the time I heard of it.) 

‘Tn another town, a little girl was mentioned, 
who the past summer was, for the first time, led in- 
to the Sabbath school by another about the same 
age, (6 or 7.) After she had attended a few Sab- 
baths, she was overheard by her mother to converse 
with a little brother younger than herself about pray- 








nursed him. In fine, she relinquished the scenes | 
abroad, in which she had but lately held so inter- 
esting a part, and devoted her time and her powers 
to her beloved parent. The confinement to which 
this subjected her, was never complained of, though 


it was. a noble exercise of many social and domes-| 


is; now I mean to pray every day, and I want you 
to pray too!’”” |NV. Hampshire S. S. Report. 


.  -—ee— 
INFLUENCE OF FAITHFUL TEACHERS. 
In a destitute town of Coos county, (Whitefield,) 
there was a small school in a part of the town, su- 


tic virtues, to which this good daughter was called. | perintended by a lady, who was instructing a com- 


For more than a year the active Isabella has been 
thus constant in the performance of her home du- 
ties; she is more than repaid for her personal sa- 


crifices, by witnessing the happiness which she cre- | 


ates in those around her. I need not comment on 


the excellence by which this dear girl is directed : | 


youthful reader, go and do likewise, if thy lot in 


life permit thee to make such worthy sacrifices of 


self, to be the blessing of others. 


I have time to present you with one more sketch | 


—which in its character of filial duty, arises from 
both the preceding examples. It deserves com- 
memoration, not only as an example of intrepidity, 
but of devoted affection. 


In 1574, the Spaniards, then hostile to the Dutch, | 


invaded North Holland. ‘They carried destruction 
in their march; fear preceded their bloody career 
—and death and desolation marked the path they 
had trodden. They approached the small village 
of Westzaer ;—the affrighted inhabitants fled, save 
those whose illness or infirmity rendered them in- 
capable of thus seeking preservation. A young lad 
whose name was Lambert Meliss, found himself a- 
Jone with a feeble parent, whom he tenderly loved. 
Engaged in the idea of her danger, he thought not 
of the money, or other valuables in their house. It 
was mid winter ;—the waters were al] converted in- 
to solid: masses of ice ;—no sledge was at hand, and 
“as an only resort, the boy placed his mother on a 
kitchen: settle, and thus drew her over the ice with 
all the speed his strength and excited feeling would 
permit. 

The Spaniards saw and pursued him, supposing 





inon school. Although many obstacles were thrown 
in her way, she persevered and surmounted them, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her efforts crown- 
ed with success. During the time it continued, 
two of her scholars were hopefully converted—both 
girls; one eleven, and the other older. 

‘‘In another town, a Sabbath school class of 8 
scholars have been very serious the past season, and 
6 of them now give satisfactory evidence that they 
are the children of God. This class had not only a 
pious, but a faithful teacher. 

** In another wen, Pelham, six or seven years 
since, a teacher in the Sabbath school felt deeply 
solicitous for the spiritual welfare of her scholars.— 
She prayed and laboured with unwearisd assiduity 
for their conversion. Now, all who were members 
of her class, are, either in the church on earth, a- 
dorning a Christian profession, or, we trust, exalt- 
ed to the blessed society of the church above; for 
two or three of her class have died in hope. 

*‘ In another town, ¢Marlborough,) I met with 
an old lady, nearly 70 years of age, who has a class 
of 7 young ladies in the Sabbath school. She has 
walked to the meeting house, half a mile, and met 
her class every Sabbath the past season. Some of 
her class she has visited occasionally during the 
week ; to others, wholive 4 or 5 miles distant from 
her, she has habitually addressed letters every few 
weeks; and in anumber of instances they have an- 
swered the letiers, with many expressions of esteem 
and gratitude for her disinterested and self-denying 
kindness—‘ And,’ said she, with much animation, 
‘two or three of my class have recently become 





——— 


pious; and I expect that they will all soon e 
the Saviour.’ 

‘*In a town where a Sabbath school js 
each district, a very orthodox and pious tea 
ed in a neighborhood of Universalists and Sectar; 
ans. Last spring this teacher visited all the fami 
lies in his district, and succeeded in persuadin "e 
ery child to attend the Sabbath school through the 
season. He also persuaded almost every youth t 
meet him on Sabbath evening, for the purpose ‘ 
reading the Scriptures and conversing on the parts 
read. ‘I'his teacher has, by these means, done 
much good in a dark corner of New-Hampshire 
where an orthodox minister would scarcely be tre, 
ed with common civility. [ib, 
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BURNING OF SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 

**Then the Lord rained upon Sodom, and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven ; And he i 
threw those cities and all the plain, and all the inhabitanys of 
the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” Gen, xiy 
24, 25. 

Sodom was now become so very wicked a place 
that God said he would destroy it at once, and jy 
told Abraham what he meant to do. Now Abr. 
ham did not know it was so very wicked a place: 
and as we should always think as kindly as we cay 
of every body, Abraham hoped there might be some 
good people there besides Lot, for whose sake Goj 
would spare the wicked cities. In the eighteenth 
chapter of Genesis, and at the twenty-third and {- 
lowing verses, we have a very fine prayer which A. 
braham prayed to God, to try and save Sodom ani 
Gomorrah ; for we have said that Abraham was 4 
good man, and good men always pray. He said, 
“ Peradventure (or if) there be fifty righteous in 
the city: wilt thou also destroy and not spare the 
place for the fifty righteous that are therein? Tha 
be far from thee, to do after this manner, to sly 
the righteous with the wicked, that be far from thee: 
shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” And 
the Lord said, “If I find in Sodom fifty righteous 
within the city, then I will spare all the place for 
their sakes.” 

See how God loves good people ; so much, thit 
if there had been only fifty in Sodom and Gomor 
rah, he would have spared all the wicked for their 
sakes! And see what blessings we may hope for, 
if we live among truly good people who love and 
fear God. 

But Abraham was afraid that there might not be 
fifty, for he no doubt knew that the cities were 
very wicked ; and he therefore prayed God to save 
Sodom, if the number of good people should be 
less than fifty, till at last he left off at ten; and the 
Lord said, ‘I will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” 

Some angels had appeared to Abraham, and talk 
ed with him on this subject. An angel means a 
messenger, or a person that carries a message. 
Angels are often spoken of in Scripture, for, in 
those days, God made known his mind to men, by 
sending angels. These are spirits which serve God 
in heaven, and they often, by his power, put on 
the shape of men, and so talk with them. 

Now two angels went to see the state of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and to destroy them for their sins. 
In the Eastern parts of the world, people may now 
be found that are very hospitable, that is, kind to 
strangers, and ready to give them something to eat 
and drink, when they are very tired after a journey. 
In those days there was much hospitality. Lot was 
sitting out of doors enjoying the air, as they do in 
hot countries ; and as he was at the gate or entrance 
of the city, he saw two men that looked like travel 
lers, and he bowed to them to show them respect, 
and kindly asked them into his house, and begged 
them to stop all night, and to wash their feet, and 
then they could goon comfortably in the morning. 

In some of the hot countries, the people do not 
wear shoes, but what are called sandals, or soles with 
straps to them, that go over the top of the foot to 
keep them on. ‘These were used by people at that 
time, and after a journey it was very comfortable to 
wash the feet, to make them clean and cool. This 
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will explain the reason why Lot asked the travellers 
to wash their feet. 

The travellers now went in with Lot, and he made 
them a feast, that is, gave them to eat; and his food 
was very plain, according to the custom of those 
times, and the countries in those parts ; all they 
had was a little unleavened bread, or bread made 
without yeast, which ours is made with, that it may 
be light. 

And now the men of the city wanted to become 
acquainted with the strangers, and to make them as 
wicked as themselves, by getting them to join their 
society ; but Lot went to them, and opposed them, 
and they would have done him harm, ‘*‘ but the men 
put forth their hands and pulled Lot into the house 
to them, and shut to the door. And they smote the 
men that were at the door of the house with blind- 
ness, both small and great; so that they wearied 
themselves to find the door.” 

The angels, seeing what a wicked race of men 
these were, now warned Lot to get all his family to- 
gether and escape before God destroyed them. Lot 
had a wife, and two daughters who lived with him; 
some also were married, but their husbands would 
not believe Lot’s warning, and he was obliged to 
leave them and their husbands behind ; if they had 
been good people, they would not have perished with 
such a punishment. And in the morning, the angels 
turned away, (for he lingered, perhaps in hopes 
of seeing his other children coming,) and they 
said, “‘ Escape for thy life; look not behind thee, 
neither stay thou in all the plain: escape to the 
mountain, lest thou be consumed.” But Lot was 
probably tired, and begged that he might go to 
Zoar, a little city close by, and for his sake that 
city was saved. 

And now the storm began. ‘Then the Lord 
rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone 
and fire from the Lord out of heaven. And he 
overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the 
inhabitants of the cities, and that which grew upon 
the ground.” 


Some persons who wrote a long while ago, tell |. 


us there were thirteen cities in the plain of Socom, 
and that Sodom was the capital, or largest, as Lon- 
don is of England. ‘These all perished but Zoar, 
where Lot was. 

In a storm of thunder and lightning, there is 
often a smell of brimstone ; but this was more than 
acommon storm. God Almighty can do any thing ; 
but, in destroying these places, he perhaps made 
use of some means already at hand, without making 
new ones. There are two cities in the country call- 
ed Italy, which were entirely destroyed by the vol- 
cano, or burning mountain, called Vesuvius; and 
the burning and red-hot stuff which it spouted out, 
passed some miles in the air, and fell upon one of 
them and quite smothered it; the other was smoth- 
ered by the streams of fire that ran from the moun- 
tain along the ground like melted lead. So that we 
know God could, in this way, have burnt up Sodom 
and Gomorrah, by causing fire to boil up out of 
the ground, and fall upon them. But in what way 
soever it was produced, it fell upon ground, which, 
being pitchy, soon caught fire ; and all those wicked 
People, and their houses, and goods, and lands, were 
ill burnt, and the cities were turned into a lake, or 
Very large body of water. This lake, now called 

© Dead Sea, is as much as thirty miles long and 
ten miles broad. Its waters look clear, but the bot- 
‘om is black and smells bad. No fish can live there, 
ind no herbs can grow near it. Sulphur in quan- 
ities is found near the edges of the lake.’ So to 
this day we have this witness of God’s anger against 
the wicked. 

Th this dreadful judgment Lot lost his wife. She 

id not like to leave Sodom. Perhaps she thought 
of her daughters behind, or wanted to save her 
goods, or more likely did not quite believe that God 
was going to burn the place; and so she stood and 
one, and the fiery rain fell upon her, and she 
wen killed as she stood: and being covered over 

, what fell, as people are covered over in a 
e = snow, she became a pillar of salt; or salt sul- 


When Abraham rose in the morning, he went. to 


a place whence he could see where Sodom and Go- 
morrah had stood ; ‘‘ and, lo, the smoke of the coun- 
try went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 

Here, my dear little reader, you see what an evil 


a fearful thing it ts to fall into the hands of the living 
God. This was a terrible fire; but ‘the earth and 
all the works that are in it,” will by and by be burn- 
ed up, on account of the wickedness which is in the 
world. God spares it for a while, because there 
are praying people in it like Lot; but then its end 
shall come, and all wicked men, women, and chil- 
dren, and, particularly remember, all liars, shall 
have their part in “in the lake which burneth with 
fire and brimstone,” which because of its many hor- 
rors, is the name God Almighty gives to the place 
reserved for the wicked. Pray, then, to God, that 
he would save you from this dreadful place, as Lot 
was saved from burnivg Sodom, ‘the Lord being 
meretful uuto him.” ~  [QOsild’s Commentator. 


DIALOGUE. 














From the Youth’s Journal. 
ON BEING A CHRISTIAN, 

Charles.—1 am sure that my mind is made up 
now to be a Christian. 

Edward.—Ah, how is that? 

Ch.—I cannot tell you how it came, but only that 
I now see that I should love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and obey God in all things. 

Ed.—It is well; we should all do so. 

Ch.—But there is one painful doubt that I have 
on my mind. I say to myself, ‘‘ How can this be 
the right way, which is so very easy ?” 

Ed.—But do you, indeed, find it easy to love the 
Lord Jesus Christ ? 

Ch.—Yes, I desire nothing else so much. 
thoughts go after Him, of their own accord. 
appears to me infinitely good and beautiful now. 

Ed.—But won't you find it hard to love your fel- 
low-men ? 

Ch.—O no, I feel altogether kind tothem. It 
would do me a great pleasure to make them all 
happy. 

£d.—Is it this circumstance that makes you 
doubtful. 

Ch.—Yes, I do not see how the way of salvation 
can be so easy. 

Ed.—But the Saviour says, his yoke is easy, and 
his burden light. 

Ch.—He does so indeed, but I did not understand 
it before now. There is real happiness then in 
serving Christ. What a fool I was to be wicked so 
long. I shall tell every body I can, how much bet- 
ter it is to be religious. 

Ed.—Yes Charles, it is a great mistake which we 
had fallen into, that we could not be pious and use- 
ful, without being gloomy and miserable. 

Ch.—So I perceive ; and I shall persuade George, 

and Peter, and Tom, to become Christians imme- 
diately. 
Ed.—I wish you might persuade them to attend 
to religion now; but | fear that you will not find 
them much disposed to,hear you. However, go to 
them; you may at least succeed in persuading 
them to attend church, or God may bless your en- 
deavors to engage their attention to this subject. 

Ch.—But do you think I should be very sure I 
am in the right way ? 

Ed.—My minister told me, E-revollect, when I 
was beginning to hope in Christ, to ask God to 
keep me from being deceived, and to study to find 
out the very way which the Bible teaches. He 
said that our hearts, being deceitful, might occa- 
sion our mistake. He also said that some who had 
once thought themselves good Christians turned 
out badly. 

Ch.—Yes, I recollect one such person ; Simon, 
whom Peter baptized in Samaria. Was not he 
such a character ? 
Ed.—It would seem so. You must, therefore, 
ask God to give you wisdom and keep you in the 
right way. 

Ch.—But do you think I shall ever again wish 


My 
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and a bitter thing it is to sin against God, and what | 


| have given them up forever. 
| soon find, that there are many things, which would 
‘turn you away from keeping the commandments. 
Ch.—It may be so; but I never felt so cheerful 
(in all my life. I would rather be a Christian, than 
to have the world to enjoy. 
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THE TEA-TREE, 

The tea-tree is very common in China, as you 
must suppose, when so many ships are supplied an- 
nually, and when you consider that to England a- 
lone there is sent every year more than twenty mil- 
lions of pounds of tea. ‘This shrub grows on the 
more hilly parts of the country. Great pains are 
taken in the cultivation of the tea-plants. ‘They 
are generally planted in rows. ‘They are of differ- 


called by various names. The difference of the 
teas arises in some cases from the difference of the 
soil in which they grow, and the seasons of the 
year at which the leaves are gathered. The green 
tea is thought by some to be the same as the black, 
only dried on copper-plates, which gives it the green- 
ish colour and causes it to be injurious. By others 
it is thought that the greenness is owing only to the 
leaves being plucked when young, which then are 
like unripe fruit, green and sharp. It is most like- 
ly that the green tea is taken from a different plant 
altogether from that of the black. {tis said by 
those who know best, that the green tea plant 
grows in another part of the country. And a learn- 
ed botanist has observed a great difference be- 
tween the fruit and leaves of the black and green 
plants. The Chinese do not like the green tea, 
and seldom drink it, except sometimes by way of 
medicine, in which case it is thought to be useful, 
tho’ in common use it is hurtful. 

The tea passes through many hands before it is 
fit for use. First the leaves are plucked from the 
tree, then every leaf passes throuh the fingers of a 
female who rolls it up; it is then plated on plates 
of thin earthen ware cr iron over a charcoal fire, 
which draws out all its moisture aud makes it dry 
and crisp. The tea when prepared is put into 
chests and pressed down by the Chinese with their 
naked feet. 

The Chinese do not drink their tea so strong as 
we do: nor do they make ita distinct meal as we 
do. It is a common drink, prepared in a large 
quantity in the morning and kept warm through the 
dav. When avisiter calls, tea is always handed to 
him directly. 

Tea being drank so commonly, there is very lit- 

tle fermented or spirituous liquors drank, such as 
beer or spirits. That is better for the people, and 
prevents the horrid sin of drunkenness to a great 
degree. 
Tea, then, as you see, is of very great use to 
the Chinese, not only in supplying themselves with 
a pleasant drink, but as an article of trade. There 
are thousands of persons employed in the tea plan- 
tations, and manufactories, and warehouses, to sup- 
ply the wants of other nations, and to be the means 
of giving a refreshing beverage to people in the re- 
motest parts of the earth. - 

Now, my dear children, when, you are drinking 
your nice cup of tea, in the morning or afternoon, 
I hope you will think of God’s goodness in giving 
you such a comfort as this is. Our own country 
does not produce tea. Our ships go voyages of 
more than 30,000 miles including the voyage there 
and back, to get you your breakfast. Sometimes 
perhaps you will see on your table the produce of 
various countries: there is tea from China, and 
coffee from ‘Turkey, and sugar from the West In- 
dies. These all show you how much you are in- 
debted to your Heavenly Father. I hope you will 
never take a meal without craving His blessing, 
and thanking Him for His goodness. It would be 
baseness and ingratitude indeed not to thank Him 
for such kindness as he shows tous. It would be 
neglecting to do what God has commanded us; He 





to go in my foolish courses 2 


says, ‘In every thing give thanks,” and, ‘ what- 


! 
i Ed.—I should hope, friend Charles, that you 4 
But i suspect you will } 


ent kinds, as you know the teas sold in shops are - “ 
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ever we do, whether we eat or drink, we are to do 
all to the glory of God.” Now this cannot be done 
unless you pray to Him and praise Him. Besides, 
remember, that when your blessed Saviour was on 
earth, before he took a meal he lifted up his eyes to 
heaven and blessed God. 

I hope too you will consider when you take tea 
that those persons who prepare the leaves are hea- 
thens—worshippers of idols. They do not know 
God, nor love his Son Jesus Christ. Should not 
this thought excite your pity for them, and cause 
you to pray for them, and to do something to help 
thein by sending them the Gospel of Jesus Christ ? 
Should it not lead you to be thankful for your relig- 
ious mercies, and to pray that you may not abuse 
them? With such thoughts as these, your meal 
will become a blessing to your own soul as well as 
your body. - [ trust then that while you drink your 
tea, you will praise God for giving it to you, and 
pray for those who prepared it for your use. 

[London Child’s Companion. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 

REVIEW OF SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. 

The difference between children and grown peo- 
ple is aot so great as many imagine. The same ru- 
ling principle manifests itself in both, all the differ- 
ence is, that one operates on a more enlarged scale 
than the other. While the boy flies his kite or 
trundles his hoop, the man struggles in the race of 
ambition and forbidden pleasure. While the child 
plays with its rattle and its doll, the king plays (as 
the poet says) “at hewing mountains into men.” 
Men have their folios and their quartos, children 
their duodecimos. Men have their atheneumms, 
children their Sabbath school libraries. Men their 
Christian Spectators and Examiners and Record- 
ers; children, their Juvenile Miscellanies and 
Youth’s Companions. Men have their reviews of 
the great works which are published from time to 
time, but children have noreviews of their publica- 
tions. When a Sabbath school book is published, 
nobody reviews it. Now, this is not right; and if 
you, Messrs. Editors, are willing, I mean to review 


some of those Sabbath school books, of which ma- 


ny children are so fond. 


Perhaps some of you do not know what is meant 
When a man reads 


bya review. I will tell you. 
a book, and writes down its outlines, and tells his 
Opinion of it—whether its style is goud or bad; 
whether the doctrines it teaches are true or false; 
whether its tendency is, on the whole, favorable or 
unfavorable to good morals ;—this is a review. Or, 
if any one of you should sit down and read, Lucy 


and her Dahye’ or ‘ Hedge of Thorns ;’ and then, 
after thinking it over and over should give your o- 
pinion of it, and the reasons for your opinion, you 
Now, you ought, all of you, 
to be able, after reading a book, to give some ac- 
Ifa book 
pleases you, you ought to’be able to tell why; and 
if you dislike it, totell what there is in it which is 
I suppose every little boy or girl who 
has read ‘ Harriet and her cousin,’ would say, ‘it 
is a very pretty book, a very good book ;” but per- 
they thought so. 
Now we are going to write these reviews that you 
may get into the habit of thinking. A litile boy 
or girl, who does not think, will be likely to make 
There are, in the 
world, too. many temptations for the anthinking. 
They are generally carried away and destroyed, be- 
fore they have gone very far on the journey of life. 

There is one thing we would not forget to tell 
We do not wish you to believe all we say a- 
We want you 
to examine the book yourselves; for although we 
shall say what we think and what we believe to be 
Perhaps we shall 
find some things that we dislike in some of the 
Sabbath school books. We want you to examine and 
see if we do not find fault without reason ; and per- 
haps we shall like some others which have not in- 


would be a reviewer. 


count of it, and tell what you think of it. 


not right. 


haps they could not teli why 


sad progress through the world. 


you. 
bout any book without examination. 


true, yet we may be mistaken. 


you do. 


I have known some Sabbath school chil- 
dren who had read almost all the books in the libra- 
ry,and were as anxious to get a new Sabbath school 
book, as certain very foolish grown people are to 
geta new novel; andI have thought that such 
children read Sabbath school books for the same 
reason that the grown people | mentioned read nov- 
els, because they were pleased with the story. But 
Sabbath school books were not intended to please 
the fancy and interest the passions. They were in- 
tended to give instruction and make the heart bet- 
ter. If, however, there are any books in Sabbath 
school libraries which do not have this tendency, 
we mean to find them out ; and when we have found 
them, we mean to tell them that they have no busi- 
ness there. Children, we have now told you what 
our design is, and we want you, hereafter, to read 
the books you take out of the Sabbath school libra- 
ry, with a great deal more’attention than you have 
done—just as if Mr. Reviewer stood at your elbow 
to ask you, when you had finished a book, what 
you thought of it; or, as if he was looking over 
your shoulder, as you read, and at the bottom of 


verses of scripture, and desiring others to be read 
to her. 
proaching, in a feeble tone she requested the ful- 
lowing lines to be read to her, ‘as expressive of her 
views and feelings: 


When realizing that death was fast ap. 


Farewell vain world; farewell my friends ; 
I leave you all, my Jesus sends. 

Adieu, my pains, adieu, my sine ; 

I mount, I soar where Jesus reigns. 

I come, I come, my Jesus and my God; 

I leave the pains and pangs of earth’s dull clod. 
A flood of glory bursts upon my soul, 

Here floods of glory will forever roll. 

I die; my God, to thee I come. 

Oh take my spirit to her final home ; 

On Angel’s wings 1 soar above the sky.— 


While the above was reading, she in a faint voice 


broke out, saying, 


What peace, what joy, what rapture ’tis to die. 
These were some of her last words. She soon 


fell asleep, as we trust, in the arms of that blessed 
Saviour whom she in life so much loved, and who 
said ‘* Suffer liule children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


POETRY. 








every page, should say, ‘‘ What do you think of 
that?” REVIEWER. 











OBITUARY. 


For the Youth’s Companion. 
Died, in Milton, Mass. May 30th, 1829, Car- 
oLinE F, Apams, aged 8 years. She very early 
exhibited an unusual taste for learning, and much 
aptness and interest in receiving instruction. She 
was very fond of vocal music, and when only four 
years old had commitsed to memory many verses 
and hymns, which she would repeat and sing to 
her friends and in public with great propriety. 
About this time she had presented her a hiero- 
glyphic Bible, which she was soon able to read cor- 
rectly. Many pleasing incidents occurred, to show 
that she had read this with understanding and in- 
terest; often when viewing the works of nature, 
she would exclaim, this reminds me of what I have 
read in my Bible. Passing a cliff one day and see- 
-| ing the smoke rising and curling over its top, she 
said, ‘that reminds me of Moses smiting the rock, 
and of the waters gushing out;” and similar com- 
parisons she was frequently making. Her fondness 
for reading was manifested, particularly in her at- 
tention to religious books. Scarcely one came in- 
to the house, but what she read with care, and with 








For the Youth’s Compaaion. 
Lines composed by a Mother, while sitting by her sleeping 
Infant. 


My little William, lovely babe! 
hile in the cradle thou art laid, ‘ 
Sleey:ing so peacefully ; 
Thy mother by thee watching sits, 
By turns she reads, and sews, and knits, 
Musing parentally. 
She thinks of thee as now thou art, 
The comfort of thy pareats’ heart, 
Their dearest earthly joy ; 
She thinks ‘of what thou mayest be, 
And hopes and fears concerning thee, 
Their little darling boy. 
She hopes, that thou wilt live, and prove 
A child who will reward their love, 
And all their anxious care, 
That thou wilt be indeed a child 
Most sweet, affectionate, and mild, 
And wilt each virtue wear: 
She hopes, that from thy earliest days, 
Thou wilt delight in wisdom’s ways, 
And all her paths pursue ; 
That thou the good wilt always choose, 
And every evil wilt refuse, 
Though flatt’ring to the view. 
She hopes, that if it be God’s will, 
Thou wilt have talents, gifts, and skill, 
Iu knowledge to excel ; 
And that thy pow’rs and gifts may be, 
To Him devoted sacredly, 
While thou on earth shalt dwell. 


regard to its coutenis and tneaning, she was uni- 
formly very inquisitive. In school she was distin- 
guished for ability to learn, attention to her stu- 
dies, promptness in doing whatever was required 
of her, and a kindness of disposition which could 
not but endear her to her instructer, and render her 
a pattern toother children. If at any time a glance 
of reproof from her instructer met her eye, an im- 
mediate change was visible in her behaviour, a 
blush would overspread her face, and the tears of 
penitence bedew her cheeks. Often on entering 
the school she would say, - 

«© I must be there when prayer begins, 
To seek the pardon of my sins, 

And ask the favor of the Lord, 

And pray to understand his word.” 

' For the last two years she was at times under 
deep conviction, thought she was a great sinner, 
and felt much concerned about the salvation of her 
soul. She often spoke of dying, and of the impor- 
tance of being prepared to meet her God. 
She had great regard for the Sabbath, would of- 
ten caution thosé whom she saw perusing irrelig- 
ious books on that day, and persuade them to lay 
them aside. Her whole character was that of a 

young disciple of the Lord; whenever she commu- 

nicated her thoughts on religious subjects, high 
hopes were anticipated for some solid and lasting 
fruits from such appearance. But alas, she isgone! 
how soon is the flower nipped, which had just begun 
to bloom in the view of its friends. A few months 
ago disease began to prey upon her. She still re- 
tnined that sweetness of temper and pleasantness 
of appearance which was usual for her in health. 
She endured her sufferings and pains with patience 








terested you. 





We want you to examine them too, 
and see if you ought not to like them better than depart and be with Christ; frequently repeating 


and resignation ; ofien speaking of her desire to 


Yet while these pleasing hopes go brigtt, 
Inspire with joy and fond delight, 

And thus her thoughts employ ; 
Intruding fears come o’er the heart, 
Which sometimes cause a tear to start, 

Lest thou these hopes destroy. 

For oft a child of promise fair, 
And nourished with most tender care— 

Perhaps an only son; 

Has prov’d ungrateful, wretched, vile, 
A prey to ev’ry tempting wile, 

And utterly undone. 

And oft a youth with talents bless’d, 
Who might have liv’d belov’d, caress’d, 

An honor to mankind ; 

Has thrown his noblest pow’ra away, 
Or o’er them given to vice the sway, 

To evil all inclin’d. 

Should’st thou, my precious babe, thus prove 
An alien from the God of love, 
To virtue thus be lost; 

Thy parents’ tears for thee’ would flow, 
Their sorrows no relief would know, 
For their fond hopes are cross’d. 

But, QO! kind Father, -in thy lovey- 
“Look down with pity from above, 
These evils dire prevent ; 
May this dear child thine image bear, 
Eternal glory may he share, 
When all his days are spent. 


DECAY.—From the Italian of Petrocchi. 


1 asked of Time, ‘ Who raised yon structure fair, 
Which thy stern power has crumbled to decay 7 
He answered not, but fiercely turned away, 

And fledon swifter pinions through theair. 

I said to Fame, ‘* O thou, who dost declare 
With ldfty voice the glories of the past, 

Reveal the tale.” Her eyes on earth she cast, 
Confased and sad, and silent in despair. ; 
Then turned 1, wondering, where with ruthless stride 

I saw Oblivion stalk from stone to stone, 
Over the fallen towers. <‘ O tell,” I cried; 

** Dark power unveil the truth,”? But, ia 
“< Whose they were once,” he sullenly replied, 
“I know not—seek not—Now they are my own. 


J. 8. 


dread tone, 
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